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THE CHILD AND THE BROOKLET. 


_ Brooklet, whither do you go ? 

__ Is your home in some sweet dell, 

_ Or the forest ? Brooklet, tell!” 

e “T go where birds and flowers dwell; 
_ They know me and they love me well; 

_ The birds all come at noontide heat 

_ Inmy cool stream to bathe their feet, 

__ Then perching on the leafy twigs 

_ To dry their coats and fix their wigs, 

They pour from out their swelling throats 

Their joyous mellow notes. 

‘The flowers dance about in glee, 

__ And smile and nod their heads at me, 

i And lean far out to catch the gleam 

___ Of their fair faces in my stream.” 


Oy ak. 


A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SEPTEMBER. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


VACATION days are over, 
With gladness wild; 

Return, you little rover, — 
Each merry child. 

Come faces brown as berries ; 
Come eyes so bright ; 

Bring cheeks as red as cherries 
In morning light. 

Relate to us your travel 
By land and sea, 

Its wonder and its marvel, 
eae fun and glee. 

Name birds you saw, and flowers, 
The hills and dales, 

Ferns found in forest bowers, 
And all such tales. 

But hark! school-bell is ringing, 
Now remember 

The joy that it is bringing 
In September ! 
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BY BERTHA SNOW. 
“MurmuRrInG soft, murmuring low, 
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BABIE STUART, 


saken him, was obliged to flee to France 
in the night. 

But although he was not a noble king, 
he was apparently a good and brave little 
boy, and certainly when this picture was 
painted, was an innocent and beautiful 
child whom every one could love. 

The sorrows and misfortunes that came 
to Babie Stuart’s family would fill a 
volume ; but that was after this picture 
was painted. At this time no child’s 
surroundings were brighter. His father, 
although a weak king, was an amiable 
man of refined taste and manners, who 
loved his little sons and daughters with 
all his heart, and delighted to make them 
happy. His mother, Henrietta Maria, 
was one of the most beautiful women of 
Europe of her day, a daughter of Henry 
IV. of France, Henry of Navarre, the 
idol of the French people. 

She was very fond and proud of her 
children, and would often steal away 
from the court to visit the nursery. She 
would caress her little boys and girls as 
loving mothers do to-day. She had a 
beautiful voice of wonderful strength and 
sweetness. Since she was a queen she 
was not allowed to sing to the fine lords 
and ladies, but etiquette did not forbid 
the mother to sing to her children, and 
her songs filled the galleries of the palace 
with melody. In those early years of 
her married life she said that she was 
“the happiest woman in the world.” 

Babie Stuart had a brother Charles, 
and a sister Mary. As he grew older 
other children were added to the royal 
household, among them the little Prin- 
cess Anne, of whom I have spoken. Five 
of these little Stuarts will appear in our 
art-gallery later. 


“Sparkling over mosses green, 
Brooklet, say, what have you seen 


_ On your way through grove and dale? 
____ Prithee, Brooklet, stay and tell!” 


“Through field and wood, o’er hill and moor, 
For many a day I’ve wandered far, 
Now lingering by some shady lawn, 
Now hurrying through the noisy town; 
I’ve seen the oriole build her nest 

_ And swing it from the elm-tree’s crest, 
And I have oft the fairies seen 
That hide deep in the wooded glen; 

_ And off the fairies come at night 
To frolic in the golden light 


___ And weave, beneath the greenwood tree, 


Their spells, with magic melody. 


Oh, I would tell you if I could 


‘The secrets of the great dim wood, 
it that I am forbid to tell; 
little maiden, fare you well; 
[ must not longer here delay, — ~ 
lowers will miss me if I stay. 
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FAMOUS PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN. 
No. I.— Bahne Stuart. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


OME have thought this picture of “bonnie 
Babie Stuart ” to be a portrait of the Princess 
Anne, the little daughter of Charles I., who 

was born on the morning of Saint Patrick’s Day, 
and who only lived to be three years old. I once 
read a pretty story of the Princess Anne in a 
popular magazine, in which a copy of this picture 
appeared as her portrait. 

But there seems to be more authority for believ- 
ing the picture to be a portrait of her brother, the 
Duke of York, who, when he grew to be a man, 
became James II., king of England. 

James IT. was not a king whom the people loved. 
Indeed they were so dissatisfied with him that they 
invited his son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, to come 
over from the Netherlands to be their king; and 
James II., who said that his own children had for- 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck was a Flemish 
artist, living at Antwerp, whom King 
Charles I invited to England to become his court 
painter. The famous artist was a handsome man, 
of graceful and refined manners. He soon became 
a great favorite with the king, who made him a 
knight, gave him a chain of gold to which his por- 
trait, in a jewelled setting, was fastened, provided 
him with elegant apartments and a summer resi- 
dence, and allowed him a pension of two hundred 
pounds. He spent many hours in the studio, and 
enjoyed talking with the painter about the great 
works of art in Italy and other countries. The 
nobles naturally followed the example of the king, 
so Sir Anthony seldom lacked company. 

Van Dyck painted a great many. pictures of the 
royal family and of the fine lords and ladies, The 
little princes with their sisters sometimes appear 
in groups without their parents, sometimes with 
the king and queen. 

Charles I. was at that time one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished sovereigns of Europe. He 
appears in over thirty of Van Dyck’s paintings. 
In some he is represented on horsehack. There 
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was so much dignity, as well as grace and beauty 
in his appearance, that he was often a model for the 
artist’s sacred pictures. 

There are also many paintings of the beautiful 
queen, some being full-length portraits. Pictures 
of the king and queen were often sent away as 
gifts. 

We can imagine Babie Stuart with his brothers 
and sisters visiting the studio of the famous man, 
looking at the portraits, and perhaps hearing stories 
of the artist’s home in Holland, the land of storks 
and dykes, of canals and funny streets so different 
from their own country. 

The children had two favorite dogs that often 
accompanied them in their visits at the studio, and 
like their little masters and mistresses, sat for their 
portraits. Weshall see them in the group we are 
to have by and by. 

Babie Stuart forms a part of a painting in which 
three of the royal children appear. Of the many 
pictures Van Dyck painted of the children of 
Charles I. this is one of the sweetest. If the whole 
were given in our copy, we should see Prince 
Charles at one side, Babie Stuart standing on a step 
at the other, and the Princess Mary between her 
brothers. The artist was fond of gay colors and 
rich costumes of silk and satin. He delighted to 
represent them in his paintings, arranging the drap- 
eries with great taste and skill. 

The costumes of the children add much to the 
beauty of this painting. Prince Charles appears in 
scarlet, the Princess Mary in white satin, Babie 
Stuart in blue silk. He holds an apple in his hand. 
The original painting is in the gallery at Turin, 
but there is a duplicate in England. Beautiful 
copies are often seen. Our copy comes from a study 
of the painting by S. B. Canevazi, which is in the 
gallery of St. Luke at Rome. 


If aman empties, his purse into his head, no one 


can take it from him. FRANKLIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HOMESICK GONDOLIER. 
BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


T was late in the evening of July 4, 1898. The 
day had been very hot and sultry in the White 
City, as well as at Chicago town and every 

other city. Pleasure-seekers tried to keep in cool, 
shady places; but those who pushed the chairs or 
rowed the gondolas were very tired when the long 
hot day was over. 

Two dark-faced gondoliers politely helped a party 
to alight upon the stone steps of the Woman’s Build- 
ing, saying to each other, — 

“No more people to-night, I hope ; for my back 
aches, and my heart aches, too.”’ 

“You are homesick,” said the other, as he leaned 
upon his oar. 

“?T is no shame if I am, it’s dreary living in a 
strange land. I long for old Venice and me wife 
and little ones.” 

The other said nothing. He, too, was looking up 
at the stars, thinking of the dear ones he had left 
to earn a fortune at the World’s Fair. 

Just then a slight, girlish figure came running 
down the steps, followed by a tall, manly form. 

“Just one little ride upon the lagoon before we 
go home; please do, Carl, you know we shall never 
spend another Fourth of July in the White City, 
and it looks so calm and beautiful.” 

Her merry face cheered the tired gondoli:rs, and 
they bent their backs to their tasks once more. 

Gently, as a swan glides through the water, went 
the gondola upon the lagoon. It seemed like fairy- 
land to be gliding so quietly, past the wooded island, 
under the rustic bridges, under the shadow of the 
stately buildings, out into the ‘grand basin” where 
the heroic statue, sixty-five feet tall, lifted her 


golden arms toward the moonlit sky. Her face, 
which was fifteen feet long, was turned toward that 
central glory, McMonnies fountain. 

The glowing heart of the young bride was drink- 
ing in allthis beauty, The spray from the electrical 
fountains fell upon them as they watched the rosy- 
tinted waters shoot heavenward and change con- 
stantly from pink to green, crimson, and violet. 
Softly, as though to herself, the young wife began 
to sing a sweet Italian song; the tired gondoliers, 
at either end of this queer, foreign boat, caught the 
strain, as though wafted to them from their far- 
away home. It was a “home song ;” and the man 
could not keep back the joy he felt at hearing it; 
and his soft, melodious voice blended with hers, 
almost trembling at the pleasure of hearing once 
more the cradle-song of his native land. 

“ Sweet lady, sing us just one more; we like it.” 

Their broken English was so pleading, that the 
husband talked with them in their own tongue; 
telling them that the lady would sing the few 
Italian songs she knew, and would like to have 
them sing with her, and no harm should come to 
them. 

The oars were still; and the four, so unlike in 
every way, joined in such singing as was seldom 
heard. Crowds gathered upon the shores to listen, 
other gondolas and launches came nearer. The 
two Italians were happier than they had been 
before, since they left their liomes. Their voices 
were full and rich, while the “sweet lady’s” was 
like the warbling of a bird. 

Song after song they sang, until the wife laugh- 
ingly declared she knew no more Italian words. 

“ Sing us the ‘ good-night’ song, and then row us 
back,” said Carl. 

The two men thought of their little ones at home, 
and with a prayer for their safety, in their rough 
but honest hearts, they softly and tenderly sang the 
“good-night lullaby.” It seemed to rest like a 
peaceful good-night upon the crowd as they quietly 
turned their faces toward home. The glory of the 
fireworks, the music of the bands, seemed to fade 
away, and every one felt kindly toward their dark. 
faced brothers who, though far from home and 
native land, still loved the cradle-song that lulled 
their little ones to sleep. 


The human race is in the best condition when it 


has the greatest degree of liberty. DANTE, 
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THE CHRISTENING. 
BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


BrAUTIFUL faces of children, 
Singing their songs to the Lord, 

Saying their prayers all together, 
With voices of happy accord. 


Roses around them were blooming, 
Making the holy place shine 

With a wondrous brightness and glory, 
A sight for the portals divine. 


They brought in the innocent babies, 
Two little angels in white, 

Who smiled in the arms of the parents; 
And the children laughed with delight. 


The minister touched them with water, 
And christened them in the dear name 
Of the loving and bountiful Father, 
And Jesus the Master, who caine 


And took up the children so gently, 
And held them so soft to his breast 
And said, ‘In the kingdom of heaven 

The little ones ever shall rest.’’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
Chapter 1.— On the Beach, 
BY KATE L, BROWN. 


JOROTHY sat on the beach watching 
the far-away sails, that lay like doves’ 
wings against the deep purple of the 
distant horizon. 

It was a warm afternoon, and the 
cottages on the bluffs had a sleepy, deserted appear- 
ance. No one was on the broad yerandas or 
tripping about in the tennis-courts. But half a 
mile below, there were groups of children at play 
on the beach, attended by their white-capped nurses. 

Dorothy’s own Therese was among them, indulg- 
ing in a dish of gossip concerning the cleverness 
and iminense riches of monsieur, the beauty and 
ravishing toilets of madame,—yes, and the obsti- 
nacy and stupidity of mademoiselle. 

Dorothy had not cared to remain with her mates. 
She did not enjoy the rough play of one set, nor 
the unchildlike discussion of the other over dress, 
pleasures, and the boys. 

She had wandered on, kicking up the loose sand 
when safely out of Therese’s observation, humming 
a little song and thinking her own thoughts. 

The little sandpeeps ran fearlessly about her, 
glancing now and then at the quiet figure. They 
were such trustful creatures,—plain, brown, un 
assuming. Dorothy loved them for the very 
absence of qualities that made other birds and 
things noticeable. The ocean chanted its grand 
psalm at her feet, and the fresh salt breeze kissed 
the littie pale face. 

An ocean steamer was coming in, trailing its dark 
cloud of smoke. Dorothy looked wistfully at it, 
wondering if anything would ever come to her out 
of the silence and from unknown shores. Suddenly, 
slie felt herself lifted in strong arms and carried 
back a little way. Then before she could scream or 
struggle she was dropped upon the sand. 

“Just in time,” cried a laughing voice, “A mo- 
ment more and you would have been soaked !” 

Dorothy turned and met the laughing eyes of a 
girl, perhaps a year or two her senior. 

“Tm sorry to have taken hold of you so roughly,” 
resumed the stranger; “but you were in a day- 
dream. The waves were coming nearer and nearer, 
There wasn’t a chance to say anything, only to 
grab!” 

There was nq resisting the merry face and 
voice. Shy little Dorothy, who usually resented 
the advances of strangers, actually smiled. 

“T like that,” said the girl; “you don’t know 
how becoming it is for you to smile. Guess you’d 
do it oftener. Now may I sit down and talk with 
you? I’m waiting for mamma; she’s making a 
call, and I promised to meet her here.” 

“Where ’s your nurse ?” inquired Dorothy. 

The girl opened widely a pair of very handsome 
blue eyes. 

“Nurse? I have no nurse; I don’t believe I ever 
did. Why, I’m eleven, —too old for a nurse.” 

“But who takes care of you,—dresses you and 
takes you out walking and all that?” 

“T dress myself and I take care of myself. No 
one helps me but mamma. Why, I help take care 
of her, — the precious little girl.” 

Dorothy stared ; it was like a foreign language. 

“But how does she have time?” she ventured. 
“Perhaps she does n’t go to as many parties as my 
mamma does.” 

“Oh!” said the stranger, with something in her 
face that warmed Dorothy’s heart, though she 
could n’t quite translate it. She drew a little nearer 
and said very gently, “I know I’m a fortunate girl 
because I have so much more of my mamma than 
most do. You see there are just two of us, so we 
must stick together. 
such chums! We just enjoy everything together 
I tell all my troubles to her and she tells hers to 
me and we comfort each other.” ‘ 


Why, my mamma and I are — 


| 
| 
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Dorothy’s heart swelled; she envied the strong, 
happy-looking child, envied her The priceless gitt 
of a mother’s sympathetic care. 

“This is very romantic,’ said the stranger, 
gravely. “A strange knight finds a lovely maiden 
in distress and pulls her out of a watery grave; 
then they enjoy sweet converse together. I suppose 
Tought to tell you who I am. Well, my name is 
Theodora Merritt, and I live in Boston.” 

“T am Dorothy Wyman, and I live in Boston, 
too. Oh, you are so funny! I do like you, only 
you mustn’t call me ‘a lovely lady.’ I’m not 
lovely, I’m as ugly and stupid and disagreeable as 
Lcan be.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Therese does. 
‘imbecile.’ ”’ 

“Oh!” cried Theodora, vehemently; “I would 
just like to have my mamma hear her. I’m so 
glad I don’t-have a nurse. You are not beautiful, 
perhaps; but no decent person with truth in her 
soul would ever call you ugly.” 

“T’m thin and weak and pale, and I don’t like to 
talk to people,” persisted Dorothy. ’ 

Theodora stepped back and looked at her 
critically. 

“That may be so,” she said, soberly; “but you 
have good features and nice gray eyes. If you 
were a little fatter and had more color you would 
be so pretty no one would dure call you ugly.” 

A wave of color crept up Dorothy’s face; she 
looked gratefully at her new friend and burst out 
impulsively : — 

“T think you are perfectly beautiful.” 

“Oh, dear!” laughed Theodora, “don’t say that. 
I suppose I am good-looking, I could n’t help being 
so as long as I’m healthy and happy. Mamma 
says that the plainest face is attractive if it is 
healthy and happy. You—you dear little thing, 
you remind me of a white kitten I picked up in the 
street. It was homeless and cold and tired, but 
after it had been fed and warmed and I had played 
with it, it looked better, and it grew to be such a 
handsome little cat. I just can’t help loving you, 
somehow.” 

Dorothy moved nearer her new friend in great 
content. She said nothing, but a ray of Theodora’s 
sunshine crept into her own chilled, sensitive heart. 

“Tell me more about yourself. You are like a 
story book,” she at last ventured. 

Theodora laughed and gave Dorothy a little 
squeeze. 

“My dear papa died when I was a wee baby,” 
began Theodora, “and mamma was so glad to have 
me to comfort her, that she named me ‘ Theodora,’ 
that means ‘Gift of God,’ you know. We lived at 
grandpa’s until I was six years old; then he died, 
and we came to the city. Mamma had just enough 
money to study for the kindergarten. Later she 
got a kindergarten to teach. We have two rooms 
in an old house on Charles Street, where we get our 
own breakfasts and suppers and go out for dinners. 
I go to the Prince School every day. We get up 
early and go through with our gymnastic exercises 
and have our baths, then we get breakfast. We 
have an alcohol lamp behind a screen where we can 
boil eggs and cook oatmeal and make coffee if we 
like. There’s a little bakery close by where we 
get excellent milk and real French bread. It’s a 
part of my work to do the morning errands. 

“After breakfast we wash the dishes and put 
everything in order, then we start for our schools. 
Mamma leaves me at my school, then goes on to her 
kindergarten. At one o’clock I’m through. I go 
earlier than some of the others, though I’m in the 
Grammar School. Mamma is waiting for me, and 
we go directly to dinner. After dinner we have a 
little walk; then mamma goes to the Athenzum or 
the Art Museum to read or study. Sometimes I 
go with her, but three afternoons I go to the gym- 
nasium. At five mamma calls for me and we walk 
until six, when we go home and get supper. After 


She calls me ‘stupide’ and 


_ supper we both write or study until eight, then we 


read or talk or sing until half-past, and I go to bed. 


“Saturdays we don’t have to hurry. We mend 
and darn until ten, when I go to the gymnasium for 
my dancing-lesson. Saturdays we go to a restau- 
rant to dinner, just for the change, and mamma lets 
me choose unless I get too reckless. In the after- 
noon we always go into the country, sometimes on 
the electrics, sometimes we walk, or we visit famous 
places. 

“Sunday is a busy day. We go to church and 
to Sunday School. Mamma has a kindergarten- 
class at church and I am in a larger class, too. 
After dinner we read or walk, and at four we go to 
vesper service at Arlington Street. In the evening 
we go to rehearsal,— mamma is a member of the 
‘Handel and Haydn ;’ that’s glorious. I can sing 
the soprano score of nearly everything we have, — 
papa was a musician.” 

“What do you do summers?” inquired Dorothy, 
who had been intensely interested in the recital. 

“We don’t often go away. Mamma usually has 
a chance to teach in one of the vacation schools. 
But we go down to the common often, and get into 
the country by the electrics. This summer a cousin 
of mamma’s asked us to visit her here for a week; 
she lives in the town and has a little store. his 
is the first time I was ever at the seashore for more 
than a day at a time. But, dear me, how I have 
run on! Call me Theo, Dorothy, mamma does. 
Now tell me about yourself.” 

“There ’s nothing to tell half so nice as your 
story. I am always sick and tired, and my head 
always aches. Mamma is busy; she goes to parties 
and visits and drives. Papa is busier, he does not 
always stay down here. I stay with Therese, and 
I hate her. She hurts me when she combs my 
hair, she leaves me in the dark, and sometimes —” 
Dorothy’s little pale face grew paler. ‘Madame 
Valreau is my governess. I learn many lessons. 


I practice two hours a day, and I hate it all. Don’t 
ask me any more, Theo.” 
Theo was silent, but drew Dorothy closer. They 


looked at the waves creeping farther and farther up 
the shore. 

“Oh, Dorothy!” cried Theo, struck by a sudden 
thought, “let us take off our shoes and stockings 
and wade, it’s such fun.” 

Dorothy had never done this before, and was 
timid concerning the water, but she did not once 
think of refusing. She unbuttoned her dainty 
brown undressed kid shoes and stripped off the 
costly brown silk stockings. 

“Suppose we take off that sash and pin up your 
dress,” said Theo; “I don’t want you to get wet 
or soiled just because of this fun.” 

The heavy silken sash was removed and carefully 
rolled up and deposited, with shoes and stockings, 
behind a rock above high-water mark. 

Theo produced several pins and kilted up the 
dainty, lace-trimmed skirts. She also pinned up 
her own dress of white flannel. Taking Dorothy’s 
hand she began to run along the beach. 

“Oh! oh! Theo, stop one moment,” pleaded 
Dorothy, with white lips and fluttering breath. 
“Tt hurts here, my waist is so tight.” 

“Tet me see.” And Theo unbuttoned Dorothy’s 
dress, disclosing a corset waist, made indeed after 
sensible model, but several sizes too small, and laced 
tightly. 

“No wonder you can’t run,” and Theo untied 
the knot and let out the laces to their fullest 
capacity. 

“That ’s so much better. I do wish Therese 
would n’t lace me so tightly. She says I will never 
have an elegant figure if I wear my clothes loose,” 
sighed Dorothy. 

The children again started to run, but Theo was 
wise and gentle. She stopped often, remembering 
her friend’s weakness. Never was play more 
delightful. After the first shiver, Dorothy enjoyed 
the curl of the waves about her feet. She felt her 
cheeks beginning to glow, and a delicious sense of 
freedom she had never known before. 

It would have been difficult to have recognized 
pale, silent, little Dorothy in the merry sprite who 


ran laughing and shouting with her equally merry 
friend, 

But suddenly their pleasure was disturbed by a 
shrill scream of wrath and indignation ; and bearing 
down upon them, fury in her dark face, came the 
figure of ‘Therese. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GRUMBLER. 


HIS YOUTH, 


His cap was too thick, and his coat was too thin; 
He could n’t be quiet; he hated a din; 

He hated to write, and he hated to read; 

He was certainly very much injured indeed! 

He must study and toil over work he detested; 
His parents were strict, and he never was rested; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


HIS MATURITY. 


His farm was too small, and his taxes too big; 
He was selfish and lazy, and cross as a pig; 

His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 
And just because he was uncommonly good! 

He had n’t got money enough and to spare; 

He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear; 

He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he! 


HIS OLD AGE. 


He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years ; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 
His home and his children, his life's little day ; 
But alas! ’tis too late! it is no use to say 
That his eyes are too dim, and his hair is too gray; 
He knows he is wretched as wretched can be, 
There is no one so wretchedly wretched as he! 
Dora Reap GooDALeE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TALE OF A GROUP OF LILAC BUSHES. 
BY E. L. EPPLE. 


E were planted nineteen years ago, so you 

W see we are very large, and there are a 

good many of us. Every year we have 

had a great many blossoms; but this year we outdid 

ourselves, and were in bloom two weeks earlier 
than usual. 

The garden where we are belongs to a very 
pleasant family, consisting of two girls, two boys, 
and the father and mother 

The first day the blossoms were open, Edith, the 
oldest, gave all the primary-school children a bunch 
to carry home to their mothers. The next day, a 
large bunch was sent in to a sick woman who is 
very fond of lilacs. The father also carried in a 
couple of bunches to make the men happy in his 
shop, and May took some to her teacher in school. 
So you see many people were made happy that 
day. 

Still there were quantities left, and we were so glad 
to think that we had put forth our best efforts to 
make them bloom so freely, and there was joy in 
our hearts to think of all the happiness those blos- 
soms would give to both well and sick people. 

Last Sunday, while Edith was lying in the ham- 
mock, a little boy asked her for some flowers. She 
got right up to get him some, and while picking 
them, asked him what he was going to do with 
them ; and he answered, “ I am going to put them 
on my mother’s grave.” We were glad to see that 
she had given him a large bunch. “ Poor little boy; 
it must be very sad not to have a mother!” 

The next day, more flowers were taken into town, 
and so on every day until they had picked nearly 
all. Now what are left are beyond reach, and are 
nearly bloomed out; but we feel that we have done 
what we could to make the world’s people a little 


happier. 
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PLEASURES. 


THE WASP AND THE BEE. 


A wAsp met a bee that was just passing by, 
And he said, “Little cousin, can vou tell me why 
You are loved so much better by people than I? 


“My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.” 


“Ah, cousin!” said the bee, “’t is all very true; 
But if I had halfas much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. 


“You have a fine shape and a delicate wing; 
They own you are handsome; but then there’s one thing 
They cannot put up with, —and that is your sting. 


‘*My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I’m a harmless and diligent bee.” 


From this little story, let people beware; 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they are, 
They will never be loved, though ever so fair. 
Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SPORTS AND LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR 


[From the French.] 


EASTS, like human beings, obey the law which 
B ordains that work at times should give way 
to recreation and sport. The fox is an ex- 
ample of an animal which gives itself up to the 
most foolish gambols, especially with its little ones. 
Both the male and female, while teaching them to 
hunt, play constantly with them, as though to en- 
courage them; they hide themselves, and when the 
little foxes, by dint of searching in every nook and 
hole, find them, all the family in their dc'icht unite 
in the most amusing attitudes and capers. To sce 
them one would think Mr. and Mrs. Fox were more 
silly than the little Fox children. 

Eyen in captivity the lion plays with its little 
ones like a cat with her kittens. We can judge 
from this how it plays with them when free, but 
very fey persons, and for very good reasons, have 
had the pleasure of watching these sports. 


The tiger, inggpite of its well-known ferocity, 
has its moments of amiability; and the English 
surgeon, Major Cowan, relates that he owned a 
tame tiger of a very lively, pleasant disposition. 
This animal used to play with its master for 
hours without ever dreaming of using its claws or 
teeth. 

The elephant, also, in spite of its ponderousness, 
and its awkward, slow gait, is very sportive and 
gay; it proves this by gambols, which we must 
confess lack charm and elegance, but which, how- 
ever, are expressive of joy and pleasure. 

We need not speak of bears, every one has been 
amused by their clumsy play. 

Walruses and seals are very sportive ; more espe- 
cially is this true of the seal, with its large, expres- 
sive, almost human eyes. When on the sea-coast 
with their young they make the merriest, gayest 
somersets, reminding us of the play of -porpoises. 

All animals make use of a vocabulary of their 
own to express in their own language different feel- 
ings of joy or trouble. 

Though we may not carry our love for science so 
far as a learned American who willingly undertook 
a journey into Africa in order to study the lan- 
guage and vocabulary of monkeys, we can find in 
our own homes evidences that animals can com- 
municate ideas to each other which will seem per- 
haps more extraordinary if we have not observed 
them before. 

It is certain that a cock, when it sees any danger 
coming, signals to its hens by a well-known ery of 
alarm. Has not the hen a special call, cluck, cluck, 
cluck, to collect her chicks when she finds anything 
that they can eat? If her prize does not prove 
valuable she marches off uttering a little plaintive 
ery which brings after her all her family of chick- 
ens. If a worm falls from a tree near the little 
family, they all rush pell-mell to snap up the unfor- 
tunate insect. Quicker than they, the hen comes 
forward, picks up the worm, and suddenly utters a 
command, Skr-r-r-p! At this signal every little 
chick stops instantaneously, then goes away. Per- 
haps one, more greedy than the others, pays no 
attention to the warning and tries to disobey, and 
get the insect; a new and severe Skr-r-r-p is heard, 
and the refractory chicken joins, as speedily as 
possible, its brothers and sisters, receiving some- 
times on its way a little tap with the beak from 
the hen, who thus punishes it for its disobedience. 

When a horse is thirsty he makes it known by a 
little neigh; if he is hungry his neighing is in- 
creased. The expression of a horse is so intelligent 
that it shows his thought. He also speaks in the 
way he moves his ears or shakes his head and tail. 

And has not the dog many ways of making him- 
self understood as well as by barking and wagging 
his tail? Does he not say clearly all that he feels 
by his sad or joyous or fierce bark, by the mourn- 
ful or radiant expression of his face ? 

The cat by her purr, her affectionate or angry 
mewing, her caressing or cross movements, also 
expresses what she feels. 

We try to make our domestic animals understand 
our language, we sometimes punish them severely 
if they do not obey our commands. And yet we 
do not try to catch what they would say to us. If 
we only would study and observe the language of 
animals it would prevent much useless cruelty. 
This study is not difficult, and would take but little 
time; we should find that a little observation of the 
language of animals would give us as much profit 
as pleasure. 


Politeness is to goodness what words are to 


thoughts. JOUBERY. 
Stay at home in your mind. : 
Dow’t recite other people’s opinions, EmErson. 
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me, actually beating me with her wings till I fled. 
Beside the stone wall a woodchuck may often be 
seen diving into his hole after a raid on the nearest 
bean-patch. Late in summer the airy blossoms of 
gerardia abound; asters display their varied hues ; 
golden-rod lights up the wayside until late autumn ; 
and fringed gentians reflect heaven’s own blue. 

It often happens that I return from a walk here 
with nothing in my hand, unless it be the common- 
est flower, but within my heart something of the 
“infinite bliss of Nature” that “I can ne’er ex- 
press, yet cannot all conceal.” 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


[Insteap of giving a description of this famous structure, we ask our young 
readers to look for an article in some encyclopedia or book describing the wondrous 


features of this historic place. 


The search will well repay. ] 


WHO LIKES THE RAIN ? 


“T’ sarp the duck; ‘‘I call it fun, 

For I have my little red rubbers on; 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
Tn the soft cool mud. Quack! quack!”’ 


“T,? cried the dandelion, ‘‘ [! 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green grassy bed. 


“Thope ’t will pour! I hope ’t will pour!’ 
Croaked the tree-toad at his gray bark door, 
“* For with a broad leaf for a roof 

Tam perfectly weatherproof.” 


Sang the brook: “‘T laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop 
Till a big river I grew to be, 


And could find my way to the sea.” Exchange. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALONG AN OLD ROAD. 


BY ANNIE E. PERKINS. 


. Ble aay 0 it seems to other people just 


a 


a 


. 


me! tackle me! tackle me!” 
ful fragrance as of an unseen flower, and through 


like any other old road, but to me it is much 

more, probably because it has always been a 
favorite walk, and Nature means more at home than 
twenty miles away. At its beginning *‘ willows 
whiten” on both sides, andin them yellow warblers 
and goldfinches sing all the day long. Beneath 
them grow perfect tangles of raspberry bushes and 
briars, which the Maryland yellow-throat explores, 
flitting from bush to bush with his cheerful “ tackle 
There is a delight 


the trees you can see the meadow starred with 


q 
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daisies, musical with bobolinks. Stately cat-tails 
grow in the pool beyond, with pond-lilies and arrow- 
head, while beside it are pitcher-plants and all the 
bog-loving orchids. ‘Tall, feathery grasses, exquisite 
clumps of ferns, cleavers with its fine white flowers 
in a mist, superbly pink wild roses make beautiful 
all the way. The commonest flowers and shrubs 
are represented, none the less welcome for their 
commonness. Elder-blooms, hardhack, and meadow- 
sweet, the humble heal-all, evening-primroses, rock- 
rose, St. John’s wort and yarrow, loosestrife, milk- 
weed of several sorts, gorgeous fireweed, wild red 
lilies, cobwebby Queen Anne’s lace—alias wild 
carrot — avens of two kinds, with the delicate jewel 
weed, Andromeda, silky cornel, and dogbane with 
milky juice, in just such a medley as they are 
written. All the clovers are here; the reddest of 
red clover, sweetest of white, the pink hybrid or 
alsike, yellow, and later the dusty-rabbit’s foot or 
stone clover. When one is weary he can sit on a 
large flat boulder which the raspberry bushes over- 
hang, thick with the most luscious of berries. 
Squirrels. chatter in the wall, vireos sing tirelessly 
in the oaks. 
‘‘TIn the alders, dank with noonday dews, 
The restless cat-bird darts and mews.”’ 


At almost every rod a song-sparrow or Maryland 
yellow-throat is surprised with a worm in its bill, 
on its way to the nest, or frightened from the nest 
itself. 

The worm is usually swallowed hastily, and the 
intruder scolded vociferously with all the eloquence 
of wrath, entreaty, and terror that a bird is master 
of, until he retreats ignominiously. Once when I 
was a child, a partridge crossing the road encoun- 
tered me and in defence of her young brood attacked 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THRESHING ON THE EASTERN SHORE. 


BY 

T was my good fortune, several years ago, to 

spend the last three weeks of August on a very 

large farm, near Chestertown. This is a small 
village on the banks of the Chester River, which 
winds its way through that part of Maryland which 
is familiarly known as “ the Eastern Shore,” 

The region abounded in birds and Indian relics, 
while the soil was very fertile, bearing peaches, 
corn, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and wheat. <A large 
tract of land was devoted to the culture of these for 
an eyer-ready market. At this work a small army 
of negroes assisted; and at night, after their work 
for the day was done, they sat out at the back of our 
huge house, when the family were gathered on the 
roomy veranda, and sang a few “religious” as well 
as several familiar negro melodies. 

At last the time for threshing drew near. When 
the eventful day arrived I made haste early in the 
morning to be in the field to see operations begin 
Presently the men arrived, and set the engine, 
which ran the machine running. A venerable dar- 
key, whose crisp hair was touched with gray, 
adjusted a pair of goggles to keep the dust from his 
eyes, and then fed to the machine the unbound 
sheaves — handed to him by numerous other 
men— with a rapidity which showed his many 
years of experience. 

Near noon the hot sun rose higher, and now { 
rode back on a load of wheat which was being 
carried to the mill, and spent the afternoon com- 
fortably indoors. 

The glorious day was drawing to a close. An 
indescribably beautiful sunset cast a golden glow 
over the low stretch of woods, where the crows 
were making ready for the night; and tinted the 
vast peach orchard and the cornfield adjoining with 
a rosy flush. Then it was gone, leaving a host of 
red and crimson clouds behind it. 

After supper a low humming from the now ex- 
tended orchestra floated up to my ears from the 
direction of the kitehen., It gradually increased in 
volume, as the men became wholly engrossed in the 
music. At our invitation they drew nearer, and yet 
nearer, until at last they were in the spacious hall 
singing at the tops of their voices, excitedly accom- 
panying themselves by many odd and fantastic 
gestures. At last they stopped from lack of breath, 
promising to come again the following evening. 

. So for a week I longed for the evening to come, 
and was always rewarded by hearing the negroes 
singing their weird songs. 


THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


BIBLE TERMS. 


A pAyY’s journey was about twenty-three and one 
fifth miles. 

A Sabbath day’s journey was about an English 
mile. 

Ezekiel’s reed was nearly eleven feet. 

A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches. 

A hand’s breadth is equal to three and five 


eighths inches. 
A finger’s breadth is equal to one inch. 


A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. 

A shekel of gold was eight dollars. 

A talent of silver was five hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and thirty cents. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


I count this thing to be 
grandly true, 
That a noble deed 

step toward God. 


is &a 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BEN AND THE ELEPHANTS. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


’D just like to have my own way once a day!” 
said a disconsolate little voice on the back 
nursery stairs. 

Ben had gotten lost, as usual; and the family 
procession had gone out to look for him in the usual 
order. First his nurse, who had always seen him 
“just a minute ago;” then his aunt, followed 
closely by the cook, who was generally looking for 
her mistress to ask about something that had been 
forgotten in the day’s orders; next the boarder, 
because the house was rather dull when Ben was 
out of it, and who took a hand in the search to 
amuse herself; last of all the father, an old and 
iearned professor, with spectacles, who was so 
accustomed to Ben’s noise that he was disturbed 
when the house was quiet. 

They never found him at the same place twice. 
He was very indignant whenever the family proces- 
sion wound in sight, and invariably protested, — 

“T don’t see why Nurse couldn’t find me. I knew 
where I was all the time.” 

But there had truly been some excuse for Ben 
to-day. It was the elephant’s tail. This is not, so 
to speak, the animal’s handsomest feature; yet it 
was all Ben had ever seen before, for the elephant 
was usually going around a corner, so that only 
this was visible. When he saw it this morning on 
his way from school, he dropped book, satchel, and 
ball, and gave chase. 

He was so successful that he really saw all of 
him at once; and to use his own words, “ He lifted a 
man on his trunk, and held out his nose with a broad 
smile on his face.” 

It was Nurse’s afternoon out; and Auntie sent 
him up to the nursery, where he sat alone on the 
back stairs and cried, with his curly head on the 
top step like a little round mat. 

“Tt would be only fair for me to have my way 
once a day,” he said again. » 

“Why not once a night?” asked a receding voice. 

He looked up in surprise. He was not on the 
steps any more; he was in Slumber Town. There 
were no pavements, no sound of wheels, no clatter 
of hoofs, no fall of footsteps; only dark water- 
roads from place to place. He heard a splash and 
drip, and from a black boat stepped the Dream 
Mother. 
wrapped her all about, and she seemed to loom 
above it like a distant figure seen in a fog. At first, 
he thought she had only flowers in her arms, — 
poppies, white and purple, that hung their heads 
drowsily, and dripped with dew; but presently he 
saw among these curious little winged creatures. 
Her voice, as she cried, “Dreams to sell! Dreams 
to sell!” had a muffled, chanting sound, like rocking 
waves and winds; and it seemed to go farther and 
farther away. 

He looked so eagerly at the Dream Mother that 
she turned to him and asked, ‘‘ What size?” 

“Big!” he exclaimed quickly ; “elephants!” 

Before he could stretch out both his hands, he 
was whisked away, and found himself on a great 
wide plain, swept continually by the invisible brooms 
of the winds, On either side, as far as he could see 


She was very large; a shadowy stuff ° 


in the moonlight, was a long line of elephants, 
tossing their trunks in the air, and trumpeting with 
a wild triumph in their shrill calls. 

All at once he seemed to be absorbed into the 
elephants, and to feel like them; and the next thing 
was a great rush after the leader. Away they went 
into the rice-fields, beating them down with heavy, 
trampling feet, while the natives uttered loud out- 
cries and waved their hands to drive them off; 
then into the forest, where long silvery lines of 
moonshine glimmered between the queer foreign 
trees. They tore down the cool green branches, 
and ate the feathery tops of the bamboos and the 
plantain stems, and pulled up the sweet stalks of 
the sugar-cane, as they went through wood and 
field, 

Sometimes they met a “rogue” elephant, — one 
that is sent away from the herd because he will not 
obey, but tries to have his own way. Ben thought 
they looked very sullen and unhappy in their lone- 
some life, and began to think he had made a mistake 
himself. 

But before he had time to make a new and better 
resolution aloud, he heard a rustle; and there was 
his old enemy, a great striped black and yellow cat, 
or tiger, creeping toward him, with sinuous move- 
ments and yellow eyes that shone like phosphores- 
cence in the dark. He seized her with his trunk, 
and dashed her yards away. And then all around 
them they heard loud shouts, and saw fiery torches 
waving on every side. The natives, angry at the 
destruction of their rice, had pursued them, and 
now were closing in upon them. They looked to 
their leader, a big black elephant, and not in vain; 
for suddenly he made a rush, and they followed. 
The natives wavered and broke, and they dashed 
through, not stopping until they had reached a 
deep, quiet stream miles away. They plunged into 
it to cool and rest, only letting the tops of their 
backs and the tips of their trunks remain above 
water. After a while they drew the water up, and 
poured it over themselves like a great shower-bath. 


Ben suddenly opened his eyes wide. He was a 
little boy again, and there was Nurse getting the tub 
ready for his evening bath. He had really heard 
the water trickle and drip. Nurse had a broad 
smile on her face, “just like the elephant,” thought 
Ben. 

“There ’s good news for you,” she said; “your 
papa is going to take you to see the procession to- 
morrow. It’s a big circus, and they ’ll have a 
grand parade.” 

Nothing pleased Ben so much as the six stately 
elephants, with their gay trappings of scarlet. 

“JT wonder which one 7 was,” he murmured to 
himself. ; 

The good old professor had so often seen Ben 
play that he was a curly dog, or a prancing pony, or 
a wild tiger, that he was not surprised by this queer 
speech. But he did not know what a good lesson 
Ben had learned by seeing the elephant that had 
his own way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MOLLIE’S VALENTINE. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


OLLIE was a bright, kind-hearted little girl, 
who was always happiest when doing a favor 
for some of her many friends, or perform- 

ing some little act of self-denial. She was a general 

favorite with her schoolmates and teachers, as she 
was ever ready to yield to the wishes of others in 
their play, and always tried to be a peacemaker. 
Before St. Valentine day she had wished very 
much for a valentine, and her mamma had intended 
buying a pretty one and getting brother Ted to 
send it to her, but did not get a chance. On Sunday 
before Valentine day, the woman who washed for 


~ 


Mollie’s mamma came in to see one of the smaller 
children, who was sick with mumps; her own little 
girl, just Mollie’s age, had been very sick indeed 
with pneumonia, and was naturally a very feeble, 
delicate child. She was gaining slowly; but oh, 
the tiresome days when her mother was away at 
her work and she stayed with her older brother, 
and all the change she had was to be lifted from 
her bed to an easy chair, then back again! 

When her mother left home that day she told 
her to ask Mollie to send her some little thing to 
look at. Mollie jumped up and down and clapped 
her hands, and then, such a time! All sorts of mys- 
terious little bundles and packages soon began to 
pile up in a heap on the table, now and then a 
whisper to mamma and a nod in reply sent her fly- 
ing somewhere else. At last she could think of no 
more; the little girl’s mother told her that Jessie 
would think Santa Claus had come back on his 
return trip, as she gathered up the parcels; but if she 
could have seen Jessie when her mother reached 
home, she would have been quite as happy as the 
poor little invalid. 

There was a great package of pictures for her 
scrap-book, pictures of lovely fruits and flowers, 
fancy cards, a lead-pencil, a slate-pencil, a paper 
bag of raisins, another of peanuts, another of home- 
made butter-scotch, a banana, and two beautiful 
doll hats, one for summer and one for winter, a 
doll’s dress finely trimmed with lace, some maga- 
zines full of pictures, and last of all a large paper 
sack filled with mamma’s doughnuts, and another ~ 
—now don’t laugh — with a lot of fried sausage 
cakes. Mollie knew the little girl’s fondness for 
both doughnuts and sausage, and so included them 
with her other little presents. 

When Jessie’s mamma came to wash that week 
she came on Valentine day, and brought Mollie a 
sweet little letter of thanks that made her very 
happy indeed, and which she named her first valen- 
tine, and put away among her choicest treasures. 

Little girlies, try this plan with some of your 
poor little friends, and see how much you will enjoy 
it. For verily, it is far more “ Blessed to give than 
to receive.” 


For Every Other Sunday 
HOW MAMIE SAVED THE HOUSE. 
BY C. C. CURRIER. 


AMMA had fallen asleep after many days ~ 
and nights of weary pain. Auntie had~ 
gone to the kitchen to prepare some tea 
for herself, for she was worn and tired 

with anxious watching. She had said, “ Now, little 

girl, do not make a noise; and if mamma stirs 
uneasily, come out softly and tell me.” 

Mamie felt very grand to be left as nurse for 
mamma, for she was only five years old. This 
was the first time she had been left alone in the 
sick-room. 

Her little feet had run to and fro, during Mrs. 
Kent’s long illness, for every one. She had washed 
the dishes, dusted the rooms, and rocked the baby 
without a murmur In reward for her patience and 
industry, Mr. Kent had given her a slate for a 
Christmas present. It was such a tiny one you 
could not have put your new gilt-cornered pencil 
on the long side of it without its rolling off. But it 
was just as welcome as the most smoothly lined 
and covered double slate ever possessed by any city 
girl, for Christmas presents were rare in this lonely 
farmhouse on the hillside, and this was the only 
one Mamie had ever had. 

Papa had also bought a pencil, and cutting it in 
two, said: “ Use this half until it is gone, then you 
may have the other,” and he put it away on the 
closet shelf. 

Such a remarkable woman, with feet smaller than 
her ears, a tiny bonnet, and long train, as Mamie 
was making. 
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“T wish I could see a little better,” she said to 
») herself as she put the last button in place and added 
another curl to her already much-curled bang ; “I 
think I’ll tip it a little so,” and she placed a book 
-‘ under the edge of the candlestick to throw the 
| light at a more convenient angle. 

Oil was never used by the farmers of Walton 
except for company, and gas and electricity were 
unknown and almost unheard of. Every fall the 
farmers’ wives made tallow candles enough to burn 
during the long winter evenings. 

Mamie was getting as puzzled as any dressmaker, 
and was wondering whether she would better put 
one or two flounces on the wonderful gown, when 
over went the candle. 

The cotton fringe on the stand-cover caught fire, 
and the flames were fast running toward a pile of 
papers. But Mamie did not cry out. She started 
for the kitchen, but it seemed a mile away. And 
indeed it might have seemed that to an older 
person; for in order to reach it, one had to pass 
through a bedroom, a long hall, and the dining-room. 

The door between the hall and the latter room 
had been left ajar. In her fright and the darkness, 
Mamie did not see it, and she ran full force against 
its sharp edge, bumping her forehead, and making 
her pretty lips bleed. She wanted to cry, but no, 
it would awaken mamma. So she kept on through 
the dining-room. Oh, would she never get there! 

After what seemed a longer time than the ‘hour’s 
nooning at school, but which was in reality only a 
few seconds, she burst into the kitchen, saying, — 

“ Auntie, auntie, quick, quick, the table-spread is 
\ on fire!” 

Auntie waited to hear no more, but started for 
the sick-room, meanwhile pulling a heavy shawl 
from her shoulders, for it had been cold in the 
kitchen. By the aid of this the flames were soon 
smothered. 

So quickly and quietly had it all been done that 
Mrs. Kent knew nothing of it until an hour later 
she awakened, and papa explained that it was a 
piece of burning cotton. 

When Mr. Kent had come in from his chores, 
auntie told him the whole story. Mamie began to 
ery bitterly, and when papa said, ‘‘ What is my little 
girl crying for, now that the fire is out?” she 
replied, “I’m afraid you will think I am careless, 
and won’t let me watch mamma any more.” 

But papa said she was a brave girl and should sit 
with mamma again. 

Long after Mamie had gone to her bed that night 
she wondered what it meant to be a brave girl. 

The next day her forehead was black and blue 
and badly swollen, but Mamie did not mind, for 
mamma was much better, and the doctor said might 
sit up in a few days. 


For Every Other Sunday. 

A FUNNY THING TO DO. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 

HEN Lulu and Blanche got back from the 
seashore they had a good deal to talk about; 
for boys and girls are sure to find interest- 

ing things wherever they go, if they will keep their 
eyes open ready to see, and hold their minds recep- 
tive to the thoughts that everywhere are waiting to 
serve young people a good turn. 

They were telling Louis how pretty the bright- 

__ colored snail shells were. 
: “Why, they grow all over the rocks,” said 
Blanche. 

“O, yes,” said Lulu, “ you can’t think how pretty 
they were. They looked like little birds’ nests,” 
trying to think of the best way to describe the 
interesting sight that had stayed in her memory 

- like a picture. 
J If you can remember something that is familiar 
to every one, with which to compare your subject, 
it is a very good way to make your listeners under- 
stand what you mean. 

“JT wonder if any body eats them,” said Louis, 
_who was always wondering about something or 


other. I suppose Louis was a boy of what you 
might call an inquiring turn of mind. 

“Kats them,’ said Lulu, “who ever heard of 
anybody eating a bird’s nest?” 

“T have,” spoke up Uncle Hal. 

Louis laughed, for he knew that Uncle Hal had 
lived among people who consider birds’ nests a 
great delicacy. 

“Oh,” cried Lulu, “how can you tell us such a 
thing as that, Uncle Hal?” 

It did seem like a singular statement, and no mis- 
take, but it is just as Uncle Hal said, there are 
people in the world who eat birds’ nests. 

“And did you ever really see anybody eat them?” 
said Blanche. 

“Lots of times,” said Uncle Hal. 

Then he went on to tell the children that these 
are not made of such things as sticks, or bits of 
wool, or mud and straw. : 

They are made from a kind of gelatine which 
comes from the great glands in the stomach of a 
swallow. 

“JT do not mean a swallow such as builds under 
the eaves of the barn,’ Uncle Hal explained, “or 
flies into the corn chamber when the window is 
open, and makes a nest in any nice spot it can find. 
Oh, no! Iam talking about a species of swallow 
that lives in Java, and in the Philippine Islands and 
Borneo. 

“You know there are big caves in Java! Well 
these caves are really a part of large precipices. 
Do you know of what the floors of these caves 
are made?” asked Uncle Hal. 

Blanche and Lulu were silent. 

“I suppose it must be the waters of the ocean,” 
said Louis. 

“That is right,” said Uncle Hal. “ And the birds 
build their nests on the sides of the caves, just as 
the snail shells cling to the rocks down to the sea- 
shore. The nests are white, like beeswax, when 
they are new, and there are men who make a busi- 
ness of collecting these nests for sale. They are low- 
ered down the precipice by means of a rope, and if 
the nests were not worth their weight in gold, the 
men would not undertake such dangerous work, you 
may be sure. The old nests are brown. They are 
of little value, and the men take pains to destroy 
them whenever they can, so the swallows will build 
new ones. The Chinese consider these nests a great 
dish. They make a fine soup out of them.” 

“And did you ever taste any of their soup?” 
asked Blanche. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Uncle Hal, “I always have 
bird’s nest soup when I go to China, and I like it, 
too.” 

“Dear me,” laughed Lulu, “who ever heard tell 
of such a thing before — bird’s nest soup.” 

“Yt is a funny thing to do, ” said Louis. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDPA’S CLOCK. 
BY L. F. BOURNE. 

HAVE you ever seen my grandpa’s clock, 

That stands on the big hall stair ? 
It is taller far than any man, 

And it strikes and ticks with care. 
But strange, in the night it has often seemed 
That it talked to me, or else I dreamed. 


I know when I forged a sly request 
To take to school one day, 
To be dismissed at a needed hour, 
And then ran off to play, 
I felt my teacher would track the lie; 
And oh! that night, how the clock did sigh, — 
“ick, tock-tock tick, 
Wick — wicked lie!” 


I begged, ‘‘ Old clock, don’t preach so loud, 
And with God’s help, Ill try — 
Truly — to be a better boy, 
So stop that mournful sigh! ” 
Then [ heard a joyful ‘tick — tick — tock, 
Be firm as a rock — firm as a rock, 
Tick, tick, tock!” 


I told the story to Grandpa o’er, 
And with loving look and mild 
He said, “The voice that you gave the clock 
Was that of your conscience, child ; 
From the stain of sin let your heart be clear, 
Then God will guard and you’ye naught to fear.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SPARROW’S FUNERAL. 


BY MARSHALL LEWIS. 


Y ELLIE and Louis were playing under the 
N trees, and the birds were flying about above 
their heads. 

“Oh, Louis,” said Nellie, “see how many birds 
there are on that tree!” 

Louis looked and saw about twenty little birds 
allin a group, He suddenly picked up a stone and 
threw it in their midst. One little bird fluttered 
and fell to the ground. 

Nellie and Louis both ran to the spot, and the 
other birds flew away making sharp cries. But 
soon they all came back again chirping excitedly 
as if to drive the children away. 

The little bird tried to fly away, but it could only 
flutter and fall back to the ground again. Nellie 
picked it up, and in a few minutes it rolled its little 
head down on its breast and died. 

“O, Louis,” sobbed Nellie, ‘see what you have 
done.” 

“Well,” said Louis, stoutly, trying hard not to 
cry; “it was a good shot. I did not think I could 
hit it, though.” Then more softly, “I did not 
mean to kill it. I just wanted to scare them.” 

Nellie was too grieved to reply, but sat caressing 
the little bird and crying. 

Pretty soon the other birds went away, all but 
one. That little bird sat on the limb over their 
heads and chirped mournfully. 

“See, Louis,” said Nellie, “that is its mate, and is 
unhappy because it is dead. Perhaps there are 
some other little birds in the nest that will starve.” 

“No,” said Louis, crying at last, “the other bird 
will feed them, I know. But, Nellie, when people 
die and are buried they go to heaven. Perhaps if 
we bury this little bird it might go to heaven, too.” 

So Louis got his little shovel and dug a grave, 
and Nellie picked some leaves off the grape vine 
and made a little shroud for the bird, and they put 
it in the grave. 

“When people die,” said Louis, “they say some- 
thing solemn.” : 

“T know something,” said Nellie. So she stood 
up and clasped her hands in front of her, and said, 
“Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without ow 
Father.” And the bird over their heads chirped a 
mournful little dirge, and they filled up the grave 
with earth. 


HE FIXED IT. 


A rew days ago, while walking through Arch 
Street, Boston, just at the hour when empty trucks 
are standing there, and while the horses are strug- 
gling to get their oats out of their detestable nose- 
bags, — while the drivers are off eating their dinner, 
—I noticed a truck-horse uneasily turning and 
twisting his head from side to side, as if in search of 
somebody or something. I watched him for a 
moment or two, and concluding that the nose-bag 
had become disarranged, was about to cross the 
street to see if I could re-adjust it. As I stepped 
forward the horse seemed to have been struck with 
anew idea. He lifted his head, and for a moment 
looked steadily up the street in front of him. Sud- 
denly his whole aspect changed. He shook him- 
self, gave a snort of satisfaction, as if he had 
discovered what he had been looking for, and with 
his head high in the air and his ears pricked up, he 
moved briskly forward. Much interested, I followed 
him. Arrived at the corner of Franklin Street, he 
deliberately halted at the tail of an empty truck 
standing there, and resting his nose-bag upon it, 
comer yeu). finished his oats. — Our Dumb Ani- 
mats. 


Every Other Sunday. 


= 


LETTER-—BOX. 


AGAIN we open the Letter-Box. Now, young 
people, show your interest by two things: send- 
ing letters describing what you are doing or see- 
ing, enigmas, charades, and especially any new 
ideas.. The next help toward making this depart- 
ment valuable is by sending answers as promptly 
as possible. This part of the paper is where we 
all can work together, and it ought to be very 
successful. 

GARDNER, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Eprror, —I have taken the Every OTHER 
Sunpay for two or three years, and enjoy reading it 
and making out the puzzles and anagrams very much. 
Enclosed you will find a puzzle which I hope you will 
publish. 


Yours truly, Epna B. Lockwoop. 


SACRAMENTO. 
Dear Mr. Eprror,— We are two little girls who 
belong to the Unitarian Sunday School, and enjoy your 
stories and puzzles very much. Enclosed find answers 
to Charade X. and an anagram and pi puzzle. 
Yours respectfully, 
ANNIE Morrison, 
NELLIE PIERSON. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
DEAR Every OTHER SuNDAY, —I made out a riddle 
and an anagram, and I thought I would send it to your 
paper. I read the Every Orner Sunpay and like it 
very much. I am twelve years old. 


Yours truly, LuLu PACKARD. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 


T am to stoop over. Change my head and I am 
to keep off; again, and I am opposite of borrow; 
again, and I am to repair; again, and I am to tear; 
again, and I am to sell; again, and I am to turn. 


ANAGRAM. 


En lliw veern eb ni eend fo rifensd owh peketeh 
mraw hsi won thear. Nina M. Hitt. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 2, 13, 3, 5, 17, is a refreshing fruit. 
My 15, 12, 16, is a small animal. 
My 3, 14, 15, 16, is to separate. 
My 1, 4, is the opposite of yes. 
My 13, 10, 5, 12, 15, is a certain kind of bear. 
My 9, 2, 8, 14, 11, 12, is a tropical fruit. 
My 1, 7, 16, 6, is a short letter. 
My whole is the name of a famous general. 
M. R. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 9, 10, 11, is wickedness. 
My 6, 8, 5, is a cleft or gash. 
My 7, 8, 5, is not in. 
My 12, 2, 8, 4, 5, is one of the five senses. 
My 1, 5, is the Latin word for “and.” 
My whole is one of Miss Alcott’s best books. 
- Hester Brym. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 15, 9, 3, is a fowl. 
My 1, 16, 2, is a garden tool. 
My 7, 9, 3, is an article used in writing. 
My 6, 8, 3, 12, 3, is a kind of cloth. 
My 8, 4, 17, 3, is a mineral. 
My 7, 8, 2, 10, is a kind of wharf. 
My 15, 12, 3, 10, 5, is a boy’s name. 
My 11, is a consonant. 
My 13, 8, 3, is a great evil. 
My 14, 2, 6, 18, is part of a prison. 
My whole is the school I attend. 
Maup L. Youne. 


CHARADE I. 


WHEN snows are spread o’er all the earth, 
And fiercely blows the wind, 

Then round my /irst in calm content, 
Both old and young you’ll find. 


Most varied forms my second takes 
From “tack” to dainty “ tea.” 
Its usefulness all will attest 
On land and on the sea. 


The cannon roar! Loud beat the drums! 
My whole may swell the noise. 

And a nation’s ears are deafened 
By patriotic boys! 


M. W. C. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We are glad again to greet the readers of Every 
Oruer Sunpay. There seems to be a dismal sep- 
aration and a silence when we are not conversing 
with each other from month to month. The Editor 
trusts that pleasures many and most satisfactory 
have come to all during the sunimer days, and that 
our young people have some desire to see the pages 
of this paper again, as they are glad to meet old- 
time friends in the autumn. 

Without indulging in promises, which are so easy 
to make, we simply say that it is our hope to make 
Every OrnerR Sunpay more attractive than ever 
the coming year. To that end, several plans are 
before us. We begin in this number an interesting 
series of articles on “ Famous Pictures of Children.” 
There is nothing answering exactly to this of which 
we are aware, at least in popular form. This course 
of pictures and descriptions will run through the 
whole volume. It will be seen also that a contrib- 
utor quite familiar to all of us and quite acceptable 
begins a continued story,— Miss Kate L. Brown. 
It will last in its unfolding events for several 
numbers. 

The usual departments will. be maintained, and 
that variety of reading matter provided which, as 
far as the space permits, we hope will appeal to 
different ages. There is always a great deal the 
Editor cannot do himself, even if he has large 
resources at his command, which is certainly not 
the case with us. We refer to the active interest 
which the readers can take, and which they can 
show by sending suggestions or forwarding contri- 
butions and in many ways assisting to shape the 
paper correctly. It is our aim to serve the Sunday 
Schools and homes of our faith, and when that end 
is at all obtained satisfaction follows. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue leaflet lessons in the graded system for the 
second year will be upon the Life of Jesus. These 
are in three grades,— Primary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced ; prepared respectively by Mrs. Julian C. 
Jaynes, Rev. Edward A. Horton, and Rey. W. 
Hanson Pulsford. The Primary picture leaflets are 
now ready, being the same that were issued about 
two years ago. The Intermediate and Advanced 
are entirely new material. The first two lessons, 
intended for September 23 and 30, are now ready. 
Some schools begin in September and some in 
October ; in order to strike a medium, the publica- 
tion is commenced in this way. There are no dates 
on the lessons, so that they can be used at any 
time. Price for the Primary leaflets (36), 15 cents, 
not including postage; a new edition has just been 
issued with several improved pictures. Price for 
the Intermediate and Advanced (which are printed 
together), 50 cents per hundred, not including 
postage. 

Another manual by Rey. Charles F. Dole, fourth 
in the series of “ Questions for Bible Study ” will 
be ready September 25. The contents of this new 
manual consists of biographies of the men and 
women of the Bible best worth remembering. 
Price 15 cents; per dozen $1.50, 

Now ready in pamphlet form “Early Old Testa- 
ment Narratives,’ Thirty-six lessons for Advanced 
Classes, by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. Price 20 cts. ; 
per dozen $1.80. ‘These are last year’s lessons on 


the Old Testament issued in leaflets, now bound as a 


manual. z 

Also ready “Early Old Testament Narratives,” 
Thirty-six Lessons for Intermediate Classes, by 
Rev. William H. Lyon. Price 20 cents; per dozen 
$1.80. These are the lessons prepared in last year's 
graded course and issued weekly, now bound as a 
manual. 

“Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles,” by Rey. 
William W. Fenn, published in leaflet form, forty 
lessons, last year are now ready in one volume, 
cloth. Price 50 cents; per dozen $4.00. 

No Harvest Service will be issued this year, but 
there is a large supply of excellent ones heretofore 
found acceptable by the Sunday Schools. Orders 
can be filled to any extent for the Harvest Services 
of 1887, 1890, 1892, and 1893. Price for each ser- 
vice, 5 cents per copy, or $4.00 per hundred. 

The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 


School Society will be held at Newport, R. I., _ 


Wednesday evening and Thursday, October 24 and 
25 with the Channing Memorial Church, Rey. 
George W. Cutter, Pastor. The full programme 
will be announced later. : 

The financial year of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society ends October 1. Many of our Sun- 
day Schools and churches haye not yet sent in a 
donation. The awakened interest in the moral and 
religious education of the young naturally calls for 
wider work and greater expense in the Sunday 
School Society department. There is only a month 
in which to remember this cause with a contribu- 
tion, and a hearty response is hoped for by the 
officers and Directors of the Society. 
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